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; As a number of gentlemen, residing in the|/valuable acquisition to our stock of pomological 
= BY Se ae ae TUCKER & CO. || neighboring counties, have manifested a desire to} literature. 
le ke bs Pred in elven ‘ '|be present at the autumnal’exhibition of the Soci-|! Lest, however, our approbation should be deem- 
=p All subscriptions must commence with the |/ety, when they will present some choice speci-||ed unqualified, it may be well toremark, that there 
vst number in January or July, and no subscri-'' mens of stock from their respective counties, it is are some passages in the work to which we can- 
or will be taken for less than six months. '| recommended, that a FAIR for the buying, sell-|/not tacitly subscribe. They involve principles 


+> The first and second volumes can be sup-'}. : ; ; 
ind to new subscribers P jing and exchanging of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and |however, upon which orchardists have been, and 




















' g¢p Direction oF Lerters.—It is necessary 'Swine—also domestic manufactured articles, and|'are, divided in opinion; and our object in ques. 


} 


hat all letters be addressed tothe publishers, Lu-| choice specimens of Buds, Fruits, and Flowering| tioning their correctness, is rather to invite inves. 
ver Tucker & Co. '| Trees, Shrubs and Plants,—in short all articles| tigation, and elicit truth, than to fault Mr. Ken- 
- ||appertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture and do-| rick. Among the passages noted in our cursory 
'|mestic manufactures,---be held at the same time) perusal, as questionable on the score of correct- 
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other avocations will permit. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1833. 





Mr. J. Bue, of Albany, has, at our soli- 
tation, consented to aid us inthe Editorial 
lepartment of the Farmer, so far as his} 











MONROE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL, 
SOCIETY. 

Ata meeting of the Monroe County Agricul-| 
al Society, held at the Monroe House on the’ 
‘ath of April, for the purpose of making arrange- | 
ents for the autumnal exhibition of Domestic), 


\nimals, Agricultural products, &c. &c. 





Court House, in Rochester, the fourth Wednes-|jence to the young orchardist, and is so still, it is|| 


‘ayin October next, at 10 o'clock A. M., at which! 
time and place all who feel an interest in the Ag-| 
iculture or Domestic manufactures of our coun | 
y, are invited to attend. Suitable accommoda-| 
ions will be provided for the Ladies, many of| 
vyhom itis hoped will not only honor the Society | 
vith their presence, but with specimens of their| 
ouschold arts, as discretionary premiums will be} 
warded according to merit and the state of the| 
ids, upon non-enumerated articles. 

The officers of said Society to meet at the same | 
vlace on the last Saturday in September, to make) 
rrangements for the exhibition, and fix upon the | 
‘mount of premiums to be awarded. 

The premiums on Domestic Animals as fol-|| 
WS: first, second and third, upon the best Stud 
‘forses, Breeding Mares, Bulls, Milch Cows, } 
airs of working Oxen, Boars,and breeding Sows. / 

All animals presented for premiums to be ac- 
ompanied with a certificate of ownership, breed, 
and manner of raising, and no premium will be 
ollowed on any animal unless owned in the 
County for the six preceding months. 

The premiums upon field crops as follows : on 
Wheat, Corn, and Barley, three premiums each ; 
ipon the first, second, and third best specimens, 
not less than one acre, quantity and quality con- 
idered. 

Upon Potatoes, and Mangel Wurzel, three 
jvemiums each, the former not less than half, nor 
the latter less than one quarter, of an acre. 

All field crops to be examined by one of the 
‘own directors whose statement in writing of the 
quantity, quality, manner of cultivating, &c. shall 
%€ Considered sufficient evidence. 

Three premiums will also be awarded upon the 
-hree best specimens of Sewing Silk manufactured 
in the County, 

Resolved, That the constitution be so altered 
‘hat each member be required to pay annually in- 
‘0 the treasury the sum of ane dollar, and that no 
‘Premiums be awarded to any except membets. 





|and place. 


WM. GARBUTT, President. 
N. Goopsett, Secretary. 





THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 
BY WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Has recently been issued from the Boston press, 
in 12 mo., pp. 430. 
It is but recently that the public attention has 
been directed to American works on fruits, and 


‘our general knowledge upon this subject has been 


extremely superficial. Coxe was for a long time 
the only writer to whom we could refer for a de- 


| scription of the fruits most worthy of cultivation ;}| 
Resolved, That said exhibition be held at the||and although his was a valuable book of refer-|| 


in the hands of but comparatively a few, and 
does not take cognizance of a great many fine 
varieties Which have, since its publication, been 
brought into notice at home, or introduced from 
abroad. 


when Mr. Coxe wrote. The splendid Pomologi- 
cal publications which have recently appeared in 
Great Britain, France and Germany, have made 
us acquainted with the names and merits of all 
the finer kinds known in Europe ; and the enter- 
prise of our nurserymen, stimulated by the in- 


creasing taste for horticultural improvement, is 


annually transplanting them to our soil. Every 


our knowledge in this branch of rural labor, and 
source of substantial enjoyment, must be accepta- 
ble to the American public. 

The author of the work under consideration, is 
a practical nurseryman, of high standing in his 
profession, and as a man of worth, qualities which 


ed in; and he has been aided in its execution by 
the most eminent pomologists of the eastern states. 


on fruits published in Europe. The volume con- 
tains “‘ an account of the most valuable varieties 
of fruit adapted to cultivation in the climate of the 
United States, with their uses, mode of culture 
and management ; remedies for the maladies to 
which they are subject, from insects and other 
causes ; also a brief description of the most orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, flowers,” &c. It is written 
in a concise chaste style, and neatly printed. Te 
apples and pears are described under the heads o 
summer, autumn, and winter fruits, and those 


yj adepted for the kitchen, for cider and for perry— 


new and old varieties. From the superficial ex- 
amination which we have been able to give to the 
volume, we feel a confidence in recommending it 
as entified to public patronage, and consider it a 








The best half of our pears, in particu-|| 
lar, have originated since the commencement of 
the present century, and had not been heard of! 


publication, therefore, which serves to advance} 


peculiarly fit him for the task he has been engag-| 


He has also had access to all the modern works’ 


| ‘ness, are the following : 
I In page 20, introduction, on the subject of plant 
jing, Mr. K. says: “ The peach, the plum and 
| cherry, and ever green trees, are thought by ma- 
py to answer best by being transplanted in spring.’ 
||This language is too equivocal for a practical 
|'man, whose province and whose object are to in- 
|| struct others ; and the inference left to be drawn 
jin favor of spring planting, seems at variance 
| with our best pomological authorities. Professor 
Lindley, who holds a pre-eminent rank among 
practical as well as scientific horticulturists, is de- 
cidedly in favor of planting in autumn, as prefer- 
| able to spring planting. There is no doubt, be 
|. cause experience every year affords ample de- 


||monstration of the fact, that trees ordinarily grow, 
| 


|\whether transplanted in spring or autumn; but 


the question at issue is, which season is the best. 
| And where practical men doubt, or differ, it is 
| well to call in the aid of science, as umpire. It 
seems now to be admitted, that the sap is elabora- 
|\ted by the leaves ere it becomes wood ; and that 
| the elaborated sap continues to descend, and to be 
'|transmuted into wood, and particularly into radi- 
| cal fibrils, after the leaves have ceased to perform 
their functions, in autumn. Upon these data it 
| follows, that if a tree is transplanted early in au- 
'/tumn, it provides itself with a new set of mouths" 
‘for absorbing the vernal supplies of food which 
nature provides, ere the circulation is seriously re- 
tarded, or checked, by the frosts of winter. The 
itree, besides, becomes settled and firm, and the 
‘earth is brought in complete contact with the roots. 
by the influence of the early and latter rains, ere 8 
new foliage puts forth, Whereas, if the tree is 
planted in the spring, the supply of elaborated 
'|food, of the preceding year, is apt to be exhausted 





before new mouths can be furnished to replace the 
exhaustion ; and although the buds may unfold. 
they are more liable to fail, for want of an early 
‘supply of sap from the roots. Our personal ex- 
perience would seem to warrant the conclusion, 
‘that the best season for planting deciduous trees, 
i. e. those which shed their leaves annually, is the 
autumn ; and that the sooner the operation is per- 
formed after the leaves become useless to the 
plant, the better. 

A different rule applies to evergreens. Both 
theory and practice warrant us in saying, that 





¢||these should be transplanted, either early in au- 


tumn, or late in the spring, while the plant is in 
a state of actual growth, and the evaporation not 





*These will fter the tree becomes leafless 
and even > ata, the povernees of Senesatee food 
bei ficiently abundant od hem ; bu 
they tes deareyed or diminished ia the or- 
‘dinary process of transplanting. 
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ereat—in September or May, the latter being || The first thing that requires attention in the 
preferable on account of the flow of sap being | cultivation of Lucerne is the quality of the soil, 
then more abundant, a necessary requisite to re- | which must not be wet at bottom. A bottom 
tain the foliage, and to supply the waste of mois- | | of loam, sand, gravel or stone, and not of clay, as 
\ure by evaporation. | that always more or less holds water, and when 
Page 107, Mr. Kenrick says, “ the most suita. |, the roots of the Lucerne come to the stagnant wa- 
ble season for pruning is that interval between | ter the plant begins to perish. I nave always 
the time the frost is out of the ground in spring, sown in March, but in this country I should say 
and the opening of the leaf.” | from the middle of April to the end of May is the 
In a former No. of the Farmer, we gave quota- | most proper and best season. ‘Two modes may 
tions from a treatise on planting, which indicated || be pursued—the first I shall adopt here and re- 
a preference for summer pruning ; and we added | commend to all similarly circumstanced with my 
practical observations in support of the advantages | self, on new land and while the stumps are stand- 
of the new practice. These it will be unnecessary | ing, as it will I think be most convenient, but on 
to recapitulate. ‘The arguments in favor of sum- ) clear ground | should prefer the second mode. 
mer pruning were briefly these : | Prepare a small seed bed by letting it be well 
1. That it causes no loss of sap. |, cleaned and dug deep (for the tap-root of Lucerne 
2, That the wounds readily heal, by the aid of | runs to a great depth ;) sow the seed very thinly 
ilready descending elaborated sap. And 'in rows about eighteen inches apart; when the 
8. That shoots seldom grow from the edges of | plant is well up take care to weed and keep your 
the wounds. ‘| rows clean, for grass and weeds are the destruc- 
And that none of these advantages result from || tion of Lucerne. The grand secret (ifsuch it may 
spring, autumn or winter pruning. B. | be termed) in the culture of Lucerne, from begin- 
|; ning to end, is KEEP IT CLEAN. My Canadian 
LUCERNE. |, brethren say, that is too much trouble, and will 
An experiment with this highly commended | be too expensive in the present state of things, 





grass, may yet be made, although late, by farmers | while labor is at the present price; but I tell them}| 


in this vicinity, as we understand a quantity of | all, it will repay, and that handsomely, to attend|| 
seed has been received by Messrs. Kempshall & | to the cultivation of Lucerne, and therefore I wish 


oe PR SE mee ee 


Bush, for sale. We can confidently recommend | to see it well done. Sow as thin as you can ; the 


it to the occupants of small farms, and as a valu- | 
ible resource to those who cultivate large ones, | 
in the event of their feed becoming scanty. It 
will bear cutting three or four times in a season 
after the first year, and is fed to farm stock, as | 
cows, horses, &c, in a green state, in the stable or 
yard. The first cutting may be made from the | 
L5th to the 20th of May, and the second in twen- | 
iy days thereafter. An acre will feed six cows. 

The ground for lucerne must be rich and dry, | 


water upon the soil or subsoil is more prejudicial to 
it than toclover. It does not attain its maximum | 
growth before the third year. Pulverize the | 
ground well; sow 16 lbs. seed to the acre, with 
halfa bushel winter rye, in May, and harrow and | 
roll the ground after sowing. | 
_ | 
We are gratified in being able to give the fol- 
lowing interesting communication on the culture 


' 


plants will come too thick. In the ensuing spring} 


I shall proceed with my next step, though it may || 


be as well to wait over year or till the fall. Clean 


,| and plough deep your land—dragg it as smooth 


as possible—prepare drills two feet apart, 
transplantsome of your strongest and most healthy 
plants into these drills at least one foot asunder, 


| for when a few years old a vigorous plant of Lu- 
| cerne will occupy at least a circle of a foot square. 


, By this means you can the more readily (and 
and should also be clean of weeds. Standing 


which must be done) plough every spring be- 


tween the drills and hoe the sides of the plant. 1 
| thus thin my seed bed, and the remaining plants 


will gain strength and thrive the better. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing spring I shall clean my seed bed by trans- 
planting, and follow up my drill system. You 
must cutoff the grass from your plants late in the 
fall, before it begins to die away. The first year 


| after transplanting it should only be cut once, bui 
in succeeding years you will I doubt not be able 


of Lucerne, from an English gentleman who has | in this climate to cut it at least four times. 


recently emigrated to Canada; and we hope the |, 


In England, | one season cut six times, and at 


writer will often employ his pen for the benefit of | four of the cuttings the produce was, I am sure, 


the Farmer. _- 


| not less than at the rate of from six to seven tons 


ON THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE. | (0 the acre, at each cutting; but then I hoed it be- 


This Plant is much, though not generally, cul- 
tivated in the south of England, and its excellence 
30 fully proved by those who have taken the pains 


they think fit so to do; how I shall get on in this 
ceuntry on new land, and among the stumps, | 
time must show—but having fully ascertained | 
the intrinsic worth of the article and the profit of | 


tween each cutting ; manured wellin the autumn, 


| which was dug in early in the spring before the 
| plant began toshoot. In short, I made it a hobby 


to adopt the proper mode of culture, that Ido not) and entirely adopted garden culture, but that will! 


hesitate furnishing you with the plan I for many 
years pursucd, that your readers may follow it if} 


be expecting too much from a Canadian farmer ; 
however | was repaid for all my trouble and ex- 


| pense. 


The second plan is simply to sow your seed in 


drills and at the distances I before named; keep 


trimming out your plants from time to time so 


itto a farmer, I mean, as far as circumstances will) that no two plants touch—for I am persuaded 


permit, to adopt my English plan of culture. 1) 


that two good healthy plants standing separate 


do not hesitate strongly to recommend its growth || will produce as much as five that touch or are 


io my neighbors and your friends the patrons of || 
the Genesee Farmer, as experience has convinc- | 


ed me it is both the most productive and nutritious 
steen food, that can be given to any animal. 


huddled together. 
Thus cultivated, and Kepr CLEAN, with a little 
rotten manure, put on in the fall after your lasi 


\cutting, and ploughed in in thespring, Lucerne will 


— ee —————— 


stand and prove a flourishing and profit 
from twenty to twenty-five years, 

Lucerne may be and is also sown broad-c ast 
proving a most profitable crop for a few years 
but as it cannot endure grass or Weeds on the . th 
face, I should not think of sowing it thus to stay, 
more than three years ; and I deem it, sown ih 
this way, a better and more profitable crop thy), 
Sainfoin which is only a triennial. Mr. Bry. 
LEY 1s so well informed on all farming Subjects, | 
suppose he is aware of this—if not, it is easily 
accounted for why he proved unsuccessful jn }; 
attempt to cultivate the Sainfoin.—See his om 
on Grasses in No. 3, of your present vol, | 

I should add, the fly willas greedily devour ti, 
young plants of Lucerne as they do the Turney 
but that is of little consequence, if you adopt thy 
plan of transplanting or drill system, and the 
thin from time to time. 

I threw down a small! quantity of seed last yea, 
as late as September, it came up, took good ‘te ' 
and has stood the winter of this climate to my ¢ 
tire satisfaction. 


able crop 


JUVENIs. 
Carradvc, Uy per Canada, May 12, 1833. 


FRUIT 
The severe rain that commenced on the 12)! 











jinst., has, we fear, done considerable injury to th 
fine fruits, particularly to thuse which had no 
rf rast the calyx of the flower; for we observe tha 
/great quantities drop off in a yellow and decaye 
state, which we think is caused by the retenti 
of water by the dead parts of the blossom. * 


ASPARAGUS, 

“ Folks say” that asparagus is a marine veg: 
table, and that salt is its natural element, and 
that brine of all kinds may be freely used upon 

, from ham pickle to fish brine—and folk 
say, too, that boring a tree and inserting sulphu: 
will destroy all noxious vermin about it—and 
that any kind of cutting, stuck into a potatoe an’ 
put in the ground will grow—and a thousan 
other says, all of which go the rounds of the pa 
pers once a year; and being fully convinced tho 
there are divers other bugs besides curculio an 
yellow bugs, we in our operations have found 
it beneficial to try these things. And mirabl- 
dictu, we find the aspargus story true, having 
this spring used all kinds of pickle, from a wo- 
tering pot, as freely as we would water in case 6! 
drouth. It does not injure .it in the least; 0 
even the ten thousand young plants from las 
year’s selfsown seed. It also operates as a kind) 
opiate on chick weed, that interminable pest to 4 
shaded grounds, causing it to forget to rise wit! 
the sun—=it has evaporated; and in fact mos! 
other weeds follow suit, merely out of compla 
cency, we presume, &s misery is gregarious a" 
loves company. . 


-_-—_ 


GOOSEBERRIES, 

Of the large varieties, are injuring by mildew 
in the worst way. ‘The fact is that but very fe\ 
of the 700 English crack varieties are worth an} 
thing at all in ourclimate. Salt won’t save them, 
nor even Mr.Prince’s celebrated compound of lime 
and sulphur, although it possesses some efficacy 
but is not a specific. We last year experienced 
some benefit from its use; but the gray mare got 
to be the better horse. The disease ran faste! 
han the cure, and our patience took the bit in 














the teeth and poured the whole contents, thick 
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hime, 


saiaeineeiaeieaenaeil 


whitewash and all, upon the devoted shrubs, | which are acidified or licuntniae. Fresh¢ congeal- land other fruits, eaten by the Indians, who had 


J contrary to our expectations, it ceased, and] ed milk, made sweet with sugar is also healthy, | even begun to cultivate several in orchards, such 
they pa well. The only safe way, however, | ‘but the sour kind, vulgarly called bonnyclaber,| as several kinds of plums, mulberries, and even 


keep them thinned out, quite as open as aj froma German name, is much less so. Sour milk, || the peach tree, really native. 


We have neglect- 


, trimmed grape vine; and then, after doing: fermented milk, spirits of milk, are all pernicious |'ed these native fruits for the apples, pears, cher- 


: that is set down in the premises, cut then 
and throw them to the brush heap.! 
Some sorts do very well in weak land, or a dry| 
but after all, the 
mon garden gooseberry of the country is 
ih the They are endless bearers, if 





»yavely soil not over manured ; 


most. 
soperly tritamed, and of better flavor than any 
f the foreign kinds—and if our readers do not}, 
nd it so, we will be content to be set down as 


P 
berru foots. * 


Sir 


KNOW E.? 





DGE KOR FARMERS. 
Ny Prof.C. S. Rarinesave, of PAiladelphia. 
I. PLANTING TIME OF INDIAN CORN, 

| have been surprised in my travels to find the 

mers very often ignorant ofthe most proper time 
lant Indian Corn, which varies in every state) 

ery y' Thus it 
is that the corn must be planted twice, 


As al 


rule it is better to plant lzte than early ; 


ar with the temperature. 


eatly by want of rain or heat. 


7 


there is a golden ruse to direct the farmers eve-| 
where if they will attend to it and remember| 
though the time varies by two months from} 
It is the old Indian rule}| 
, but as often forgotten. Plant} 
‘hen the Prenton y tho florida) is in) 

m. This tine varies from the 15th of 
o the 15th of June from Florida to Canada, } 


da to awe lana. 


nentiones 


1 ¢ 
‘ery where the never failing token of the, f 

proper season ; as this tree grows every where in}! 
ie United States, it is an unerring natural indi- } 


Il. OIL OF PUMPKIN SEEDS. 


furnish a good sweet Oil, and some oil of]! 
has been made in many parts, which I have 
tasted; but it is not generally known 
We 
mmonly plant Pumpkins among the corn and} 
le crop, but we may have a triple}! 
op by saving the seeds and making oil of them: 
y as Linseed oil. 
re can thus give from fifty to one hundred gal- 


n and 


w good and profitable a crop it may afford. 
is get a dout 
hich me ay be done as easily 


ns of sweet oil, besides the corn and pumpkin 
sh. It might even be worthwhile to cultivate 
impkins alone and thus raise from 200 to 300 
villons of sweet oil per acre, worth from fifty 


‘sto one dollar the gallon. There is no trouble 


| the cultivation ; no plant is easier raised, no oil! 


Cattle and fowls 
The oil is pale, 
good for salads, to fry, 
ind to burn in lamps, but it is not good for 
ing fat and not siccative. 100 lbs. of! 
produce 32 to 36 Ibs. of oil, and I verily be- 
ve that one acre filled with pumpkins might be 
le to produce upwards of 12000 Ibs. of seeds, 
£4000 Ibs, of oil, equal to about 500 gallons. We 
vant very much in the United States a cheap na- 
‘'ve oll—-we can have it every where from the 
impkin seeds. Let enterprising farmers try a 
W acres and publish the results. 


easier made by cold pressing. 
leat the cakes after pressing. 
tcless and sweet, 


ilf. PERNICIOUS ABUSE OF CHEESE, 
Mitk is one of the most wholesome foods so is 
patter, cream, buttermilk, whey, curds, &c. But 


\very moderately may not be dangerous, but it is 


tj is the most indigestible kind of food. 
the strongest stomachs could bear long a diet of 
bread and cheese. 


One}! duced by that diet, chiefly boils, pimples, rotten | 


‘teeth, loose gums, and a scorbutic taint or the land | 
|scurvy, not quite so rapid and fatal as the sea’ 


acids ; but the most pernicious produce of milk is | 
Cireese; above all, old or rolten cheese, so much | 
liked by some depraved palates. Cheese if eaten 
always so when eaten daily and in quantity. The'! 
idea that a piece of cheese often much settles the 
stomach, is not only absurd and preposterous, but 
entirely false, since it is well known that cheese | 
None but}, 


Those unfortunate laborers in 


England often compelled to this diet, are un- 
heaithy, do not live long, and are troubled with! 


ona . . , | 
white swellings, indigestions, and many other | 
It is a positive fact that a cheese diet | 
produces the scrofulows disorders, called kings | 


evil and white swellings, so common in England 


diseases. 


and Holland where so much cheese is consumed. 
_A dog fed on cheese alone was soon maile sick, 


next filled with white swellings, and died of it. 


The scrofulous taint so much prevailing in Eng-! 


land and with us is owing to this diet, and our 
| scorbutic taint to the prevailing salt meat and salt 


fish diet. 
parents, and is the main cause of the prevalence 
| of consumptions or tubercular phthisis. There- 
| fore let every prudent man forbear from cheese, or’ 
eat it very sparingly, and let judicious farmers |) 


make less cheese, but more butter, fresh or salt. 


Cheese is in fact a kind of putrified milk and but- 
ter, unfit for healthy food and vitiating the lymph | 


and whole system. 
IV. 


SPRUCE BEER. 


The real kind is one of the most healthy drinks; | 


. r 
(tis well known to some that the Pumpkin but now we often call by that name, the common 
'melasses beer without a particle of spruce, which 


is a mere cooling beverage, or a kind of small beex 


with hops instead of spruce. Farmers who are 


‘compelled to feed on salt provisions, because they |, 


|choose to sell their cattle, fowls, &c, or eat a great | 
deal of ham, bacon and salt port, because of their 
jown curing, are subject to many diseases, pro- 


scurvy, but more prevalent, and working mischief 

in the system by slow degrees. This is also an-|| 
other cause of consumptions, typhus fevers, &c. | 
Now let every farmer know that spruce beer is a’ 
specific against this scorbutic habit of the body. 

But it must be the real kind made by boiling spruce 

twigs into melasses and water, or sap of maple,) , 

birch, &c. ‘The spruce trees are very common in | 
the north and in the west; we ought to make ex-4 
‘tensively the essence of it for sale. It is easily 
made by boiling the twigs and reducing the de-| 
f soction to a thick liquor like syrup. This mixed | 

jafterwards with sugar and water, or any other | 
Ibeverage will impart to it the antiscorbutic proper- |, 
ly. [tis withall palatable and agreeable. Let us| 

‘then remember that we have at hand the remedy | 
‘and corrective, for the prevalent scorbutic taint, | 
which is also entailed on children, and let us all } 
avail ourselves of it. 
WILD NATIVS FRUIT TREES. | 





v. 





netso with some other productions from milk, 


ries, and other fruits of Europe; but when we 
shall improve our pomona or orchards, we shall 


certainly admit there again the best of our wild 
| fruits. 


Is it not time to begin ? I have hardly 
seen yet any cultivated except as a curiosity, but 


they ought to be more widely spread, and scatter- 


ed in gardens and orchards,by merely transplanting 
them from the woods. Io notice all those that 
deserve this care would require a larger space, nay 
a small book could be made on our native pomona. 
I shall at present notice only a few of the most 
valuable and recommend them to the care of en 
lightened farmers and orchardists. 

Papaws or custard apples, (Percelia or Asimi- 
na,) four or five species ; the best is P. triloba of 
Ohio and the west, having largest and best fruits 


| P. glabra is native of Pennsylvania and Virgi 


nia—=the others grow in the south. 

Persimon or Diospyros, we have two or three 
species ; as good as plums when fully ripe—would 
probably improve by cultivation. 


Pecan, (Hicorya oliviformis,) the best of our 


jnuts, will grow from New-York to Louisiana ; 
This taintis entailed on children by the}: 


native of Illinois, Missouri, &c. 

Crabapple, or Malus corunaria and angustifolia, 
two species ; beautiful trees, blossoms as sweet as 
violets, delightful. Fruit excellent for preserves 
and cider. 

Wild Plums, (Prunus) many kinds; the chi- 
cara and cheroki plums are partly introduced in 


some gardens, but not yet in orchards. 


We have a host of wild grapes, currants, whor- 
tleberries, walnuts, chesnuts, hickorynuts, filberts, 
mulberries, raspberries, &c., deserving equal at 
tention and cultivation. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 

Co.umbta County. The managers of the So- 
ciety in this county have given notice that they 
| will hold an Exhibition and Fair in the city of 
Hudson on the second Wednesday in October, 
and have published a list of Premiums amounting 
to about $225. 

Atpany County.—Notice is given in the Al- 

bany papers for a meeting in that city on the 2nd 
Tuesday of June, for the purpose of forming an 
Agricultural Society for that county. 

Massacuusetts.—We have received the list 
of Premiums to be awarded by the Hampshire, 
Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Society on 
the 23d of Octobernext. It includes premiums on 
bulls amounting to aggre cows $29—oxen 

t54—steers $32—sheep $25-—swine $26-— 
household manufactures jaa $20— 
butter $30—silk and mulberry $90—ploughs 
$12—cider $10—crops $137—nurseries $30— 
seed potatoes $11—making a total sum of $79]. 





x*7 We publish to-day another of the Lectures 
delivered before the Buffalo Lyceum, by Lewis 
F. Aten, Esq., the copy of which has been po- 
litely furnished at our request. The reader will 
‘find in it much to interest and instruct him. The 
‘remarks on the use of green vegetables are pe- 
‘culiarly appropriate at the present season, Mr. 
A., we believe, delivered a third Lecture, on 


On the settlement of this Continent the woods | | Frwits and Flowers, which we hope he will 
were found filled with wild grapes, plums, nuts|\ifurnish us for publication. 
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LECTURE ON HORTICULTURE. 
Delivered before the Buffalo Lyceum,in March,1832. 
BY LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

It was remarked by the celebrated Dean Swift 
that he who caused two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before, should be consider- 
ed a public benefactor. 

If such be the fact, those who have made great 
improvements in the cultivation of the soil, ought 
to reap a rich reward of public gratitude; and 
well would it be for the whole human family, if 
all wars and contentions could be confined to ri- 
yal emulation in the peaceful arts, and all their im- 
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first discovered, either palatable or desirable foo, 
Many of the most important grains were hardly a 
resemblance to their present appearance or value. 
The wild pea, and the bean, as they climbed up the 
luxuriant wild weeds in their native grounds, were 
scarcely food for the birds or quadrupeds. The po- 
tatoe, when first dicovered in the new world, was, 
small bulbous root not larger than a filbert ; and thy. 


| habitants were not scattered in sparse settlements| 
over its surface; for so general was the practice 
of war and depredation, that no safety was found 
but in congregating the people into towns and 
cities, which were strongly walled and fortified. 
They daily went without the walls to cultivate the 
adjacent fields, or enclosed a sufficient quantity of 
ground with their habitations to suffice for their 
|more pressing necessities. It would indeed ap-||sweet potatoe, one of the richest, most nutritioy 
| pear that the various and tempting fruits scattered | roots in existence, had hardly enough of virtue jy) 
| through the land, should have invited the atten- | its wild state to bring it into notice. The cabbage 


| tion of thuse people to engage early in their culti- t with eal its fine variety of cauliflower, kale, any 
| brocoli, was hardly larger than the leaf of an oy. 


| 
| 











vation. But the genius of the universal world | 
plements of destruction be converted into the|| seemed wholly bent on the acquisition of power, | dinary clover. Also, in like unimportant star, 
ploughshare and pruning hook. Whata delight- |! and the more direct means of its promotion; and || were our present most esteemed garden vegety 
ful scene for the philanthropist! What a field of|| their labors in time of peace, owing perhaps to) bles. The plum, the cherry, and the apple, wer: 
contemplation for the philosopher and Christian ! || their numerous collections into cities, were more as we now know them in their native wilds ; 0: 
And if ever such happiness be the lot of this|| directed to architecture, sculpture and painting, | little value, and but little removed from the ye 
world, those who cultivate the soil will be the first | than to the improvement of the soil. | humbler fruits which grow around them. The fig 
toinvite, by their peaceful occupation, its blissful | The people of ancient Greece, while rearing the olive, the orange, and the melon, as they ex 
era. \those immense structures of art, whose very ru-|| isted in the wild regions of their nativity, ha 

The regular course of our studies will this 8 ins challenge the admiration of the world, were barely attraction sufficient to justify attempts a 
ning present before us the subject of Horticulture, | ignorant of the simplest classification of vegeta- | their improvement. Yet by the judicious culti 
or the cultivation of the garden, with its legitimate || ble nature. And the more refined Romans whose 
productions of esculent fruits and vegetables, — | profound literature and correct taste in the finer 
For our present purposes, it is not necessary to! arts, stood for centuries without a rival, knew but 
pass through an examination of the various ve- ‘little of the rich and abundant treasures of the 
getables which are in common use among us ; | vegetable world. ‘True, eminent instances of in- | 
or into the dissection of their component parts.——|| dividual inquiry and investigation into vegetable 
Their utility is too well understood to need dif- | physiology are recorded: but so long as the na- 
fuse remark; and as our present object is to dis-) tional taste was pursuing another channel, these 
seminate a correct taste, and more general atten-|| inquiries could make but little progress. War, 
tion to their cultivation, we proceed at once to our!) eloquence and the arts, by which to perpetuate 
subject. | their achievements, were the prevailing tastes of || genuity, aided by a friendly climate, and a gene: 

The cultivation of gardens has partially ex-|\ the period in which they lived; and the more || Fous soil, in developing and maturing their facu! 
isted from a remote period in the world: but ! humble, peaceful, and useful studies of the vege-||ties and powers. As the mind became expanded 
the art has been brought to its present perfection || table world were neglected: and like the me.||and began to inquire into the formation and pro 
within the period of a few centuries. For ages) chanic arts had arrived to but a rude state of de-|/ perties of vegetable life, experiments were com- 
after the earth was inhabited, we have no reason | velopment, as the world emerged from the dark || Menced ; art and ingenuity were put into requis: 
to suppose that the cultivation of the ground was | ages into the more benign and liberal era which ition: accident also contributed much to the di: 
in any other than the rudest state ; and history, as || first dawned upon its people. 
far as it can be traced, is almost silent on the sub-| 
ject. The authority of Holy writ presents the! 
history of our first parents in a garden; but the 





vation of their several kinds, transp!anted into ; 
genial soil, and the ingenious improvement of thei; 
natures, they have become eminently subservien: 


to the uses, necessities, and luxuries of the hu 
man family. 


If it be asked how this great variety and pro 
fusion of vegetable nature that we daily see aroun’ 
us, has sprung into existence while her first pro 
ductions seemed to be dispensed with so sparing 
a hand ; I answer, it is the result of human in. 











jcovery ; and shrewd, intelligent observation lend 
As mankind have become enlightened in science || ing its aid, great results were in time wrought out 
|and the arts; as their views have been expanded by | Continual improvements have been made, and 0: 


} study and investigation ; and as the benign influ-! present luxuriant and bountiful productions ay 


term is so general, and the word ‘garden’ might)! ences of social order and moral virtue have spread the consequence. 7: 

so aptly apply to many delightful valleys in the, over the nations, new discoveries have been rap- _ Before the art of printing was discovered, tle 
voluptuous climate of Western Asia, that we can|| idly made in the great mine of vegetable na- Science of vegetable physiology was but little 
have no definite conception of its appearance and) ture, and her hidden treasures have brought forth, known, and confined principally to the more po’ 
productions, as compared with the ‘gardens’ now || producing abundantly to the benefit and the lux- || ished nations of the earth. The Carthagenians 
in cultivation among us. And from the known || ury of man. At the present time, the art of Hor- | were considered in their time as the best cultiva- 
and gradual improvements in the melioration to, ticulture has become expanded into a science ; and tors of the soil. Some of the ancient Greek av: 
domestic uses of the vegetable kingdom; and the || what had ever before been deemed by the general | thors wrote treatises on agriculture, and on th 

exceedingly rude state of the world for many cen-|| world as consigned to the unlearned tiller of the! cultivation of fruits. Virgil wrote his polishe: 
turies thereafter, we may fairly presume that but | soil, or to the secluded rustic, as a subject too vul-|, poem entitled the Georgics, on the subject of m 
little was known of the vegetable world at an ear- gar for philosophical inquiry, has of late receiy- |; ral economy and improvement; but for the wan! 


ly date. || ed the minutest and long continued investigation || of correct scientific knowledge in those times 
The ancient patriarchs, with their numerous fami-|| from our most enlightened physiologists and nat- 


, ; me Strange mixtures of popular superstition, erro’, 
lies and tribes, led a pastoral life; subsisting chiefly || ural historians. And to the general student, no 


|, and prejudice are more or !ess blended in all thei! 
m the milk and flesh of their flocks, and the sim-}) science or study has afforded more peculiar sat- 
plest fruits and vegetables of the earth, which in| jsfaction. The vast phenomena of vegetable na- 
that luxuriant soil and mild climate flourished in|! ture, as she gradually unfolds it to the inquiring 


writings. And many of these relics of a benight 


{| ed age, I regret to say, are prevalent at the pres 


ent period, 





| To allay those prejudices, and cot 
rect those errors, and to promote intelligence, !§ 
one great object of all our study and investig* 
‘tion; and well would it be for our nation were 


our whole people guided, on this subject, by the 
features, that we silently wonder at our former, simple voice of experience, and the plain undet' 
lack of curiosity. 


The natural productions of the earth are exceed- 


greatabundance, As the earth became more pop- gaze of her votary, presents continued objects of 
— . ! ° ° ° 

ulous, and the people assembled themselves into) profound admiration : and things, common as the 

s . ‘ . ae 6 > . . 

colonies and nations for mutual protection from | air we breathe, waen examined by the clear light 


the assaults of those more powerful or barbarous || of science, develop such strange and pleasing 
than themselves ; and as a subsistence by plunder | 


became more precarious, they resorted to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, in common with directing | 
their attention to the mechanic arts ; and as these| 
‘ast improved, the former kept a slow yet regular’ 
pace beside them. For many centuries, even af- 

ey the soil was cultivated for subsistence, the in- 


ating principles and laws of nature. 


We now inquire in what manner have the 
iogly simple; and it is matter of much doubt whe-| present great variety of vegetables been multipli: 


ther any considerable portion of the grains, pulses, ed from their original stock? The character ot 
roots, herbs, and fruits, which are now produced || all vegetables, from their close and intimate Tr 
in such endless profusion and variety, were when '! lation to the different parts and composition of the 
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.oil and atmosphere, are easily susceptible of | used green, are in a rapid state of growth and de- 
hange. Their re-production by seeds, transplant-|| velopment. Their stalks, leaves, and roots are 
_q into different soils and climates, together with)! full of active juices, which have been recently 
jectanical or accidental causes, may create a) | elaborated ; ; and if the sources of life be suddenly 
light difference or modification of their properties} \checked by plucking them from the earth, and 
relations. We are to understand that the ge-| exposure to the air, they soon wilt from a rapid 
wera, or species, of a plant is never altered by cul- 1 evaporation of their juices, and the process of de- 
vation. It is only the eharacter, and the uses it composition immediately begins. They are thus,in 
ay be susceptible of, that become refined or im-|| many instances, rendered actually injurious. Sal- 
coved thereby. ‘I'he crossing, or admixture of) lads, radishes, asparagus, greens, cucumbers, peas, 
¢ the pollen of one vegetable, with the farina of | and many others, may be named. Some are more 
nother, is a further and the principle cause of | liable to injury from exposure than others. We 
riety in the vegetable w rorld Seeds of one || will here briefly illustrate this position : 
laut Vegetables consist of, or are made up of car- 
notl The pon whoo or teaine of these plants bon, oxygen, hydrogen or water; and occasion- 
iy be the same as those from which they) ally, azote or nitrogen. This last is a most poi- 
ring; but if the farina of their flowers be mix- | sonous gas. During the day, when the sun or 
| the seeds of either kind may produce fruits dif-|| atmosphere is acting powerfully on vegetable life, 
ring from both; or having the blended charac-|, oxygen and hydrogen being the basis of the nu- 
cof the two. The operation is perfectly easy, |, tritious and saccharine qualities, is rapidly given 
wd may be readily understood. Every male flow-| off through their numerous pores. The azote or 
springing from a vegetable, has in its center,|| nitrogenremains. Now this is the case with wilt- 
| issuing immediately from the stem, a stamen,| '}ed vegetables. The fine, succulent, and nutritious 
) called. ‘This stamen is covered with pollen, | | part is decomposed into the atmosphere, and the 
‘ich is a fine, white, yellow, or brown dust— | worthless parts are retained. Some plants so 
his pollen being carried by the wind, birds, in-|| treated are actually poisonous ; and all are more 
cts, or the hand of man, and mixed with, or seat-|, or less injured. Those who understand the sub- 
red upon, the farina, or inner surface of the fe-|| ject can at once detect them by the taste. 
or fruit bearing flower of the same plant,|| This is one great reason why choleras, dysen- 
: that of another capable of admixing with it, im-)| taries, and cholics are so prevalent in the months 
arts ashare of its character to it; and hence the, of July, August and September; particularly in 
»roduction of a different variety. ie this manner, ' | larg ze towns and cities; when wilted, stale, and 
‘lorticulturists have multiplied many fruits and | therefore worthless vegetables are in continual 
etables to an almost infinite extent. Climate, use; and the markets and shops are filled with 
ud soil have, however, as before observed, an miserable unripe fruits, bruised from careless 
mportant bearing on vegetable character; and, treatment in carrying them to market ; for which 
any fruits and garden vegetables have so great| purpose they are picked from the tree in a green 
edilection for certain locations, that their flavor ! state, and crushed into almost rottenness by jam- 
‘omes immediately changed oa removing them | ming, jolting, and packing together in great quan- 
0 other locations, although the principal charac-|| tities. All such fruits are positively injurious, in 
‘eristies of the soil and atmosphere is, to appear-|, promoting those diseases, and ought in no instance 
‘e, nearly the same. When, therefore, we | to he used. Good, well ripened fruits are food 
ike into consideration the remote period of time || ‘that we all love. Taken in moderation, they are 
hat vegetables and fruits have been cultivated; | healthy and in many instances nutritious. ‘They 
ir natural tendency to run into new varieties, | contain in larger or smaller quantities, sugar, acids, 
ud the easy process by which they are multipli-)) mucilage ; and sometimes gluten. The various 
|; their great utility in administering to the sup-|| kinds of wood on which they grow, absorb or take 
ort, to the convenience, and the luxury of man-| up from the soil and atmosphere the different sus- 
ind, together with the pleasures arrising from: || taining principles of their fruits, for which they 
heir cultivation, it is not surprising that we now|| are peculiarly adapted. These properties, while 
e them produced in such endless variety and_| | the fruit is in progression, are in a crude imper- 
nrofusion, | fect state; and in unequal or improper quanti- 
The utility of a well cultivated garden needs no || ties (if we may be allowed the expression.) But 
iment. To all who are possessed of ground,||as the time of ripening and perfecting the fruit 
d have a family to provide for, it is no less a approaches, the various parts of acid, sugar, and 
venience than a profit. For edible purposes,|} mucilage, with their carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
‘en vegetables are invaluable; and are all im-|| gen, assume their proper proportions, and the 
tant to the body for sustenance and health ;| | fruit is fully matured. It is now most fit for food, 
= form of obtaining them fresh from the|| and will remain in that situation longer or short- 
th F where they grow, is an important item in|} er according to its kind, till decay commences. It 
se. ‘To those who have sufficiency of | will therefore be scen, that unripe fruits, like stale 
sound, the want of a garden is altogether inex-|| vegetables, are unprofitable as well as unhealthy 
isable; and if the ouliiiitiian of one be neglect- | artic les of food. 
', @ proper regard to the health and comfort of!| Fruits seem to have been created for our rational 
icy families requires a different practice, Many |) enjoyment; and in a country where they may be 
‘ersons who depend upon their supplies of vege-|| so easily reared, we are hardly to be excused if 
‘es and fruits from market gardeners, are not we do not obtain more or less of them. To those 
tiiciently careful in selecting them, Vegeta-|) who know how easily they may be cultivated, 
es Which are green, should, to be healthy and)! jt is matter of surprise at the apathy which exists 
\lritious, be perfectly fresh. Those which are||on the subject. We all run with avidity after 
vilted and stale, are unhealthy, and decidedly ||the oranges of the tropics, aud think them re- 
orse than none. All succulent plants, when" markably fine fruit. So they are when plucked 


o 
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in golden ripeness from their native trees ; but 

were the west Indian to view us expatiating on 
the luxuries of an orange as sold in our markets, 

he would at once laugh at our ignorance, Those 
which we purchase are plucked green from the 
tree ; and while on their voyage hither, obtain a 
sickly, premature ripeness, so that we taste none 
of the delicious flavor of their native clime. But 
we may have fruits in our own gardens far pre- 

ferable to those, with little trouble and expense. 
The apple and the pear ; the plum and the cher- 
ry; the different kinds of melon; the smaller 
fruits, and berries, nearly all grow with us in 
great perfection, Even the peach and nectarine 
give us a partial share of their delicious qualities ; 
and the vine, with its yellow and purple clusters, 
is often seen hanging in luxuriant festoons in our 
gardens, Still with all these facts staring us in 
the face ; and these tempting fruits almost within 
our reach ; we neglect their cultivation, and spend 
our money for the unripe trash brought from a for- 
eign land and offered in our stores. The poor, 
unripe, and tasteless malaga grapes are annually 
imported into our towns, and sold to our people 
for three shillings a pound; while those of abun- 
dantly better quality and finer flavor can be raised 
in our own gardens and yards in two years from 
a naked slip, which any one may obtain for the 
asking. It has often occurred to me, that if we 
lived under the reign of a Roman Emperor, who 
should happen to take the cultivation of fruit into 


his consideration ; that all those who have oppor- 


tunity and neglected to cultivate, would be forbid- 
den to eat it; so easy is it to be obtained. Even 
in our large cities of New-York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, are large quantities of the finest 
grapes, and other small fruits, raised in the yards 
of the dwellings; and I know of many families, 
who, after supplying themselves, and giving 
largely to their friends of these delicious fruits, 
send many dollars worth to market. And shall! 
it be said that we, who have room and to spare, 
shall neglect a subject so pleasant in its practice, 
and so easy in its execution ? Yet such is the fact. 
But few, comparatively, among all our town and 





country people, cultivate the finer fruits; and many 


‘are almost deterred from the cultivation of even 


the few they have, from the uncertainty of rearing 
them to perfection, and preserving them from 
the plunder of the licentious, or the importunate 
begging of their thriftless and neglectful neigh 
bors. For the credit and enjoyment of our peo- 
ple, these things oughtnot tobe. A correct taste 
for cultivating gardens and fruits should prevail 
throughout the land; and enough, and to spare, of 
the choicest bounties of Heaven would be at our 
command, 

Another, and a powerful argument why fruits 








should be generally cultivated, is the tendency they 
have to keep us temperate. Lovers of fruit are 
seldom fond of intoxicating drinks ; and were it 
plenty and cheap in our markets, and throughout 
the country, its influente in correcting a taste for 
alcoholic liquors would be most salutary. [rom 
the grape, which grows spontaneously in many 
regions of our country, good wines can be made ; 

and how much better the innocent and palatable 
liquors of our native vine, than the spurious mix- 
ed, poisonous, and intoxicating wines continually 
imported by our merchants; even with certified, 
sworn, and sented labels too; and called cheap, 








or light wines! Yet in this paltry traffic, are om 
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unsuspecting and credutous population wheedled||by the appearance of their grounds and gardeus- 


out of millions annually, av the sacrifice of their 
gullib ility ! [t does not become the pre sent occa- } 
sion to look ‘arther into the histor vy of this imypo- 
verish:ng trade; but a slight a quaintance with]! 
the irnportant wine countries of murope, would |} 
readily convince Us of infin ticacacity to furnish 
us with a tithe of th. liquor called wine that an- } 
nually deluges our land. . 

Another circumstance may be mentioned as not), g 
of little cousequence te those who are in the h:; bit |) 
of cultivating tine fruits am. vegeta'ies: Itis the| 
exceeding facility by which at particular seasons} 
they obtein taends! <tsow if the « ultivation of | 


these were universal, it is altogether probable that H 


the calls ind visits of our friends would be tole 
rably uniform throughout the year. But when 
only a few individuals in a villege or neighbo 


i the ns around him. 


The virtuous man loves to see the botntia s oi the 
Almighty blooming and bearing their rich bur 
tHe deli ohts ton urse their ten- 
der shoots, end train them up to full and fruitiul 
maturity. Llow redolent oi power! how indica 
ive ot wisdom, the formation of the vast v« ti 
lhle world! and how doesthe mind glow with ad 
imiration, to witness the mute pants ofits ning, 
row on, expanding end developing on featur 
and new virtues througa each succes , 
their cultivation! Let then, every 
icq ire a taste for an ¢ inplor ment 
so useful. and amusing ; and tet 
)a part of the employ ment ofalis 


and opportunity, 


A aimeans ol prs li 
MAy pe nentioned the form 


hood cultivate choice fruits and plaiis, an df tha it} | tiorticultural Societies. 4 
too mn anv comes rable quanticy it is quite amu jinite a od in promos zl 


. , ‘ | 
sing to seo Wich what kindness many persons Who), 


previously have veep ainost perfest strangers, || 
now become their most intimate and partic var! 
friends. As the truit season arrives, they receive | 
a multitude of calls trom must obligt ; 

ances, Wii0 are peousarty suietous abou 
health of their families, andare always happy 
drop in ars taste their choice fruits, and | 
ceeding intimate terias with theim at that par 
ticular season of the vear. But tet that saason 
pass, and the once thronged and hospitable door 


where sotnuch disinieré i, d friendsip has | 


ve On EX 


receinit ly es otessed, becomes sik nt as the é ‘apu- 
let’s tom')' ionce knew a gentleman who cuit | 
vated a large peach aad plum garden, which 
yielded him great bumdance, a it cost him 
hundreds of dollars a year t » them away in 
receiving genteel visits and tea irinkin os during}! 
the fruit seasou, from persons he littie Knew, and} 
who never cared a fig about him. i have known} 
others too. who were so continual!y annoved with! 
the importunity of their neglectiu! neighbors in} 
begging their fruits, that in seli-defence they wer 
obliged to cut down and cast away, jike the ba 
’ 
fusing to have their fences destroyed and grounds | 
trodden wer and to sufferthe vor.ous inecwnveni- 
ences which the presence ol heir fruit subjected} 
them to. hese instances | am h ipp¥ to say are 
becoming ‘vss frequent, aud it is with pleasure 
that they need no persona application within) 
my present knowieJjge of our neighborhood ; 
and in weil bred coramunities, the right ot the| 


aa | 
ren fig, beautiful trees, to prevent offence by re | 
' 


cultivator to his productions is as strietly recog | it 


nized, as that of the merciant to his coods, or 
the banker to his purse. Public opinion is rapid 
ly correcting these errors, and ‘‘1i were aconsum 

mation devoutly to be wished,” that the rich an 
luxurious fuits of our land should become as 


plenty and as cheap as our soil and climate are}! 


susceptibte of producing them 

it dows not come within the scope of our pre- 
sent subject to remark upon the several kinds 
and varieties of vegeta''cs und fruits which may 
claim ashare of our cultivation, heir existence 
is 80 common; their various properties and uses 
are so Weil Known: and the ,eneral process of 
their culture is so wei! understood by many of 
our enlightened borticulturists, and so thoroughly 
Jaid down in the books which are to be found on 
the shelves of al: our bookseliers, that a repetition 
of the ordinary process of rearing them would 


be trite and uninteresing. It yei remains how 


ever for us to remark upen the means to be used. 


and the benefits that m Ly result from the proese- 
cution of this important branch of our subsist- 
ence, convenichice and enjoynu nt 

We have seen that the prod 
dens are of priue necessits f 
poses; and taut 


uctions of our gar- 
r our culin.ry pur- 
vy the aid of skill Ingenuity and 
science, iMnevse Linprovements have been acqui 
red in their character, and m any vegetables, lite 
rally worthless 'n iheir original growth and toca 
tions, have by © ing ‘r. nsterred into proper soils 
and receiving suitable culture, become of primary 
It becomes then, all who 
have the prosperity of our great community at 
heart, to foster a taste for the « ‘ultivating and im 
provement of our ga ‘dens and to hear testimony 
both by word and deed to theiri nportance 


importance for our use 


i ‘he!! 


sit ies, or we ak and d 


lijments,. 


cul Iture ; am in all places VV 
Ca i spirited societ? v. ok the: 
leuteaval production ruc 
lent gardens may * tound whi 
ist 5° but by thus pr 
ng, and a rivalry in 
interest Is excited; and gar 
ten elie:ted to the astonishine 
edulous. Inai!this rivalry a 
poo be nothing adverse to the 


i 


is acumpetition of a high mor l to 
vegeta gc eply engag “ithe k 

not be supposed that base, a 
nimutive itite cits, are to be 
thus whiled into teniporary amusement by asse 
oor ge a Based we ltisaga © iorade p scien 
cool, deliberate investigation, and practical skill: 


2 school forthe naturalist, the chimist, and the 
ph LulOsOp yer: anda study also, for the siniples 
cad most unsophisticated mind, ‘Think you 
names of Clinton, and Mitchell; of Quin \ 
Lowell, and Storv ; and Spencer, and | losacs : ol 
Buet, and Le Roy; and a host of other briliant 
ind reputable aames would associate i suck 
eties for purposes unworthy their atientio 


lon, OF 
| . ) 
renivis 


Yet these men have unbent their migh*y 
{1 ninds from the severe toils of their prot 
land relaxed their giant lobors to go lite 
jjvle and equal competition witl 
lth ir fellow citizens ; and have felt high gratilica- 
ition on receiving the meet reward, which in jus 
tice to their skill, their productions had entitled 
them. ‘There is something of high moral virtue, 


honoia 


Pale ep ton 1 yy trlotism, an thi 


| le ol our 
‘eat men thus exerting their influence in promo- 


ing a taste among our people for these humble and 
innocent, yet highiy aseful and happy employ 

l'o see those Whom wealth, and tal 
jand high character. have rendered conspicuous in 
our Jand, meet on equal terms for manly 
ition with their own cardeners and m 
| poor vet respectable neighbors 


‘ 
i 


? 
Clits 


competi 
ny of their 
, and ollerthe jabors 
oftheir »wn hands as examples of their ve 
productions ; and after receiving the award due 
their industry, ascend the desk . md discourse 
rie! ly upon ven utility and prac teal ¢ 
itheir associations, savers much vi 
|happy influence. 


vetable 
} 

SU 
coaracter ol 
a benign and 
Aad such are the resuits of a 
leultiwated and enlightened taste for Horticulturs 

| But for this, how many rich fruits and ; plants, now 
blessing with their existence the human family, 

| would still have jingered along, worthless shrubs 
ion the plain, or th riftless Weeds in the desert! 
May we not then with signal bene! 


lit to ourselves 
ind advantage to the community around us, imitate 


isuch highexainple ? Let the work be commenced 
| Let those eng. ged i in Horticultur al | 
|as, associate for the purposes ot laudable co pe ti- 
ition and improvement, and the | beneticial results 
of our i i lustry will rapidly evince its utility. 

i nother important result has emanated from 
suc h associations : the publication and dissemina- 
tion of Horticultural papers. Until within a few 
years past, not a paper of the kind could obtain 
support in our land. Now, thanks to the enligh 
ened taste and public spirit of our people, sever wf 
jvaluab le papers of the kind are establishe d throug) 

our country. Yet many of these | regret to s; Ly, 
jare sustained far beneath their merits 


} 2 
“av00rs along 





but it may 





morals of a " 


jbe hoped that their own salutary influence will ex- |,and freemen ; 
copie can be very correctly judged, cite a spirit of inguiry and improv: 


SS1IOnS; 


ithe huim'vest ol 


SEE FARMER 


SS ESI TEE th ra ee ome 


ment in the: ‘of proud asse mublis sin their 


ter; which, so far asit has pr 


ito educat 
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| suject, until the art of cultivation shail be | rough 
to full perfecticn. Ll can most fre y recom ; 

‘to your attention a pu ication of the 
have remarked, and with ful! confi leace 
to you the Gaenesee Farmer, 1) 


en 
haracter | 
b Will ans 
iMlished at Roche 
aressed, has indi 

da wractical skili, and i ise of utility hi 

y creditable to our stat » 


ductors 


+ 
‘ 
! 
‘ 


to the 


minut 


AG RICULTURA! 
Iccker—I have 
Wing the coromi 
larmer, [vol 
» subject of Agri 


‘ations must 


Only to cultiv 

aiso to occupy 

nsibility in the « 

and im the gov 

l have been ast 

earn how few farmers have been 


mitted to our state leis re for some vears p 
and the number ts fa In proportion in 
councils of the nat 
Such has been the ss, and I may s 
stupidity, of our farmers, ¢ tally in this 
tion of the state , that but few of them have tak 
the pains to qualify their sons even for village 


district school masters—so that for years pas! 


pa 
if a te acher was wanted for 4a district echo 
arch must be made for som young whi; 
law or village dandy. to instruct the yout! 
occupy the place and station 
their fathers ; and from twelve to twenty dolla 
a month is thus t ; 


Who are soon to 


iken from the farmers, to pam 


per a fop, or aid the law student to prosecul’ th 
siudy ot a popular profession, the success 0! 
Wwhicn den nds on the ignorance of the very pe }- 
whose money sharpens his wit and quill, an! 
nabl S hi 


ple 1 


mi sooner to ride over them to influen 
aod offi { Why is 


ire SO asSham od of the 


it, that we who are farme 


soil we are so proud to ca 


Our OWD, that we had rather see our sons w!! 
tarched collars, Uelicate complexions and sh 
‘ 

Mine bo ’ . so th. T . lic 
ning boots pursuing the idle fashions and fooli 


amusements of the day, than to see them wil 
nerves well sirung by labor in youth, with cou 
tenances that « look the sun in his face, a? 
heads well stored with agricultural science, % 
following with ardor and delight, man’s first and 
noblest Call 


¢!—The idea that any numskul 
will do for 


a farmer, has too long and too exter 
sively prevailed, and farmers have, by neglecting 
e their sons too long acted in ac seordance 
with, and given currency to, this wide spreal 
and ruinous notion. 


The farmers in the New-England states have 


_s . co ! 
,been for some years rising from this night © 


jignorance, and claiming their rights as citiz¢)° 
and they are able to hold the ¢4 


t haljs of P Jegislatio’ 
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itty the 


al 
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> been quite ad 


‘only in 


(w-this is a sine qua non,—and- withall, | 


'uce a portable horse power, but we have deem- 
it impracticable ; 
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same euse and independence that they 
their native fields It is high 


ploug! in place the 


for th: farmers of this state to awake to this) power is death to the whole machine. Those}! 

{, Surely we ought not to be behind our) machines with a large first wheel, gearing into a 

rn neighbors in this most important matter.) good sized pinion, and then diminishing off until}! 
advantages We possess are superior to the yequired motion is procured, have done best as! 
Our young men have not got their mo-) far as our experience has gone on the subject— 
aristocracies to clink over or fight their and yet there is now one exhibiting in this neigh-!| 


through. to possess a soul better than theirs; 


borhood that combines portability, with a fair! 


kets, to say the least, ave good ; our lands ‘chance of succeeding, for a one horse power ; it} 
ievery fa ihity ilmost that can be de- |is worked by means of a horse treadi ig upon a 


iflorded to enable the farmer, with only | chain band, which revolves over 


strain Is so great that no materials will} keep in { ORN AME: N prdiacoe wi 
least derangement in the generating) 


cogged hate ’ 


a nee 

AY TS OF THE 
VESTERN CO 

The remarks of my 


AS'I 
friend b. a! page 154, seem 
'|to render some explanation from ine, neck ssary ; 
and | wish respectfully to 
seeds of Eschscholt 
ied till near the cl 


‘ 


inform him that my 
~ia californica were not sow- 

for I hoped,—- 
ll not flower tll the 
second yea int would be satisfied 
| rt of tw , and produce its flow 
Hh ers Without claiming a st 
| 


ose cf summer ; 
' 


pereuanrals wi 
this pl 


though many 
i! t—— that 


with @ pa ) season 
rict wath 


l infei 


compitance 


formet usages. From B’s co aenunie: Hon 


ry exertion and strict economy, in a rea-|/ and is a kind of endiess rail road. It may be ap-|| "O*°™' r, thatthis species, like Murabilis jalapa, 
ie to arrive at ease i nd if ichce, plte d to any form of machine ou 2& small scale. jay be successfully treateo as an annwil ; and 

a truth we must acknowledge, that our We have repe ratedly seen it thrash fifty sheaves be ~— I shall have these flowers in abundance 
ing brethren in New-Englan i, as a body, in ten Or twelve minutes well, with one horse. bean seeds which remained ever winter in the 


in advance of We havi 


but 


inhabit 


us In learning and industry 
erstocked 


aristocractes 


always thought that builders of ma- 
their lands are dear and 
nts; their moneyed jmuch, and consequently requiring too much ani 
mal power. We can hardly conce 


sity of thrashing 


back from fair compe tition a large portion ive the neces- 


population; farms have been divided 


: , ; } ' - 
livided an families, until with many but | bushels per day 
of the father remains, and | 


sity compelled to look 


and yet there are thuse that 


nheritance with a relay o f hands and horses, will thras! 


vy are from neces five hundred bashela, 


chines were trying to make them perform too} 


more than fifty or one hundred 


We are not quite cectain| 


ground, as wel! as from this spring’s sowing, for 


both have germinated very freely. 


l have cultivated Mimulus moschatus two OL 
It is also a pore 
which spread through the g 


| three years. nnial ; and tue roots 


round tear the surface. 











fare perfectly Aardy, never failing to form a green 
patch soon after the commencement of warm 


weather. ‘This plaut grows best in a shady bor- 


their inere « families in the far west.,|but they will be yet required so large that alder. Every part of it above ground, exhales the 
t so With us—we have a territory cheap, |) whole wheat field may be put through at once,|| odor of musk ; and though not splendid, its ele 
i large, ready to open its bosom and | og fences and all, It is a mistaken notion, and, gant yellow flowers afiord a plea sing variety. 


» j 
hand of smailer 


to the machines 
eventually succeed. 
The best ma 


ration are Hall’ 


industry the richest trea- requiring less power, 


l farmer here has no competition to 


5 ° . 41 
enines U 


f we who are farmers, would consult ow of this village, and Sprag ue’s of 

i nd h ppittes and the pros | Riga, in this county. Th y are both spike ma 

ff tho we are training up, we should | chines, and they are both faithfully and mechani 
of our employment with the same pride!;cally made. ‘The principal advantage of Hail’s}; 


tion as we look upon our Waving har- machine consists in the staple spok “eS used in the 


i—we should pursue our business with |! cy — r and bed-piece; they wee better, do not}| 
independence of feeling and delight as break the kernel nor straw as bad as the spikes, 
im the soil over which it waves as our |a@nd are very secure against avi ing out. T he| 
should see to it, that the nerves of our | great advantage of Sprague’s machine consists in} 
re strung in youth for manhvod’s might—| the construction of the concave or be d-pieces 


i teach them to love the country that gave which are 
grateful to God for the land that re- 
» ] rgely th l—-the al 
lions of which fill the 


with health and 


amt | iron, With spikes on the edge and hung on a pivot 


laborer’s tol most |Or gucgeon at the lower 


biOud 


summer places by simple strong springs ; 


fragrance, and make glad 


that 
v¢ ry motive or pecuniary consideration 


¢ all in our power to qualtfy 


ut of man; and we should see to it, ual bar in case of excessive feed 


it us from doin cylinder, and in allowing all extraneous substan- 


to sustain the rising cvs to pass without injury to the machine. 
There are s 


will be des 


cannot be supposed ¢ 


interests of our country, 
the field, 
in the « 


but also in her halls o many kinds (about 700) that it 


invidious to 


of scl- 
and 


ibinet. OBVIOUS. med parti ‘ularize;: we of 


have seen or even 
THRASHING MACHINES, 


Mino 


E “ imagined the endless methods proposed ; they all 
. BDIrors—A gree l er Oo rashe |i... 

¢ L great number of thrash- ||, epend upon two principles, friction or rubbing, 
ines 4 


| 
, i 
are ollere 7 


d to the public——all of 


and percussion or striking and beating. The 
and break the 
‘erne!l less than the others, 
The spike 
or less of both principles, 


and 
cleaning the straw, 


ud to be good, I we ald tl srefore ask your : 
rT aecataaees* rerefore ask your! posters require the most motion, 
through the medium of your 


+! 


ve a | ‘ 
a pie fi- , 
| valuable P®|) straw and and are 
cho} D y rs ywer machin 
orice of a two horse power machine. || hoa iper in the construction. 
With respect one of your Subscribers. | } 


which combine more 
May 2A, 1833 P. G. 


machines, 


, in 
|; perform with great rapidity, generally 


‘good work 
answer to our correspondent we say freely 


mut in wheat scarcely pere eptibl e. ’ 
1 our 


ENSEC vs Ss ON F RUD r TREES, 
Messas. Eprrorns—If friend Witecr will se- 
lect a very calm time,—will take a shovel full of 
coals and hold under his trees, and sprinkle ona 
little sulphur, I presume he will destroy the green 
bugs which give him so much annoyance. 
as, from the nature of the Potter, May 27, 1833. R. M. W. 


to procure sufficient motion, the pinions must | ! Erratum.—At page 154, column 2, line 33, for 
éo small that they will not endure, and the!) Pencacee read Pomacec. 


opinion, the spike machine has the 
ice Of any other of the various forms that 


oflered to the public. They must be well 


u good hovse-power attached to them. It 


Si leratum, among inventor S, to 








{ 
must! 


iat we have scen in ope- 


mace by means of four or more hes of | 


edge, and kept to their| 
the peculiarity |) 
of its operation is in the receding of each individ-|| 
of straw, or when || 
it is not full fed, keeping it closely pressed to the, 


do ‘ 
and rendering}, 


Greatfeld, 5 mu. 23, 1833 D. T 





i| 
i PLASTERED CLOVER. 

Messns. Eprrors—Being of opinion that plas 
tered clover is injuricus to sucking colts, I would 
‘advise farmers, at this time of the year in partic- 
ular, to be cautious In turning mares with suck 
|ing colts into clover fields that have been plaster- 
le ithis season. 1 have been more unfortunate in 
|| this stock than any other belonging to a farm, 
jand could never assign any reason other than the 
above for it. m that more sucking 
jcolts are lost from this cause than any other, es- 


pecially in wet seasons. 


] ani of opin 


I should be giad io hear the opinions of some of 
your correspondents on this subjec 
w OODBERRY. 
| Springfield Furnace, May 8, 1833. 





| SALT UC8hrttl IN DESTROYING 
\} WEEDS. 

1 Some weeds in a garden, are easily disposed of. 
fi such as 

i} 


plantain and she rd’s purse, for if the 


edge of the hoe passes through below the crown, 


| their doom is sealed; but some other weeds re- 
| . 
a} mind us of the fabled hydra, and none more so 
Ij , . - . ‘ 
jthan : the dandelion. If it be cut off two inches 


libelow the crown when the 
j}or two, 


root is large, in a week 
it will be up again with an increased num- 
‘berof stems. If neglected but a short time, it will 
|go to seed, and then a new progeny takes posses- 
sion of the borders and the alleys, and often most 
|inconveniently associate themselves with the edg 
ling, or with plants among which we cannot in 
troduce the hoe. There are also other weeds of 
lsimilar habits, and of which scarcely a more fa 
|vorable account can be given, 

Last summer, I conciuded to treat them in the 
same manner as the Canada thistle when it ap- 
pears in my ground: I cut them off beiow the 
crown, and applied about a spoonful of salt to 
each root. It has uniformly closed the concern 
with them ; and if“ once well done is twice done,’ 
I may safely recomend this inethod 


A Pracrical GARDENER. 
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arises from ignorance and bad reasonin 
teaches us, in the third place, to reason 
put us on our guard against the com 
of unfaie writers and talkers, or the 
of such as are puzzle-headed, is a m 

{part of a man’s education 








that greatest of all earthly blessings an ap- 
proving conscience. So shall your prize in| 
this world be the voluntary homage of the! 
wise and good : and your reward in the oth-| 
er world, the companionship of angels.—, 


&; all thar 
Justly, and 
non trick 
confusions 
ost Valuah|; 


THE SEASON. 
At this season, one cannot but feel the beauty 
of the sentiment which Milton puts into the mouth 
of Eve: 


“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistening with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After short showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild.” 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


The following extract is from a series of 
sermons by the Rev. H. C. Kmmght, lately 
published in two volumes. They are re- 
commended by several clergymen of emi- 
nence,and are well worthy a place in the li- 
brary both of the moralist and of the Chris- 
tian. 

“The subject of morals will ever claim 
your most earnest attention. Actions, to be 
right, must proceed from right motives.— 
Such alone lead toa uniform and irreproach- 
able life. Were all classes of the commu- 
nity sober and moral, hospitals and asylums 


The purity of your morals will depend very 
much upon the choice you make ot your 
companions. All have character to acquire. 
A good character is due to yoursell and so- 
ciety. However desirable may be the com- 
mon objects of our wishes, the only pearl 
of great price is at last an unsullied reputa- 
tion. Good character is the never-failing 
friend, which is to go with us through the 








would be almost emptied of their unhappy 
inmates. Innocence and modesty, sobriety 
and industry, are all attainable qualities.— 
Towards yourself and others, be honest, 
temperate and chaste ; walk steadily on in 
the path of duty, whithersoever that path 
may lead you. There neither is,nor can be, 
any middle course between right and wrong. 
Excel in every good work; be the pride and 
the joy of heart to your parents; and a bless- 
ing in the circles of your friends. Flee from 
lusts. Endeavor to be without spot or ble- 
mish. Ever have a sacred regard for vir- 
tue. You know that habits if not checked 
in youth, will grow with your growth and 
strengthen with your strength. The longer 
you act well, the greater will be your satis- 
faction: and soon you will do from choice 
what you at first did from duty. Venture 
upon nothing which you suspect may be 
wrong. The most prudent course is, if pos- 
sible, to keep out of the reach of temptation. 
The road of error both in morals and reli- 
gion is downward ; and has but few stop- 
ping places. Very slight foibles, if indulg- 
ed, will increase into faults; and faults, if 
uncorrected, will grow into crimes. Vices 
herd together, and tread upon each other’s 
heels. Besides it isa fatal mistake, that 
any indulgence of body or mind can pro- 
duce more than a momentary pleasure.— 
Happiness is to be found in no road, but 
that of duty. Real respect or esteem can- 
not be bought by all the wealth of titled im- 
morality. But the beauty which beams 
from moral worth will not be dimmed 
by time orfortune; the more known, the 
more will it be admired, and the lapse of 
years which shades other beauty, will only 
give to this an increase of luster. Then I 
conjure you let go your hold of every vice, 
and cleave only to virtue. If you have form- 
ed any evil habits, the first step is repent- 
ance; if this be sincere, reformation will fol- 
low. Morality and religion are inseparabl 

united. Remember that God’s eye is al- 
Ways upon you. No solitude or darkness, 
can screen you from his piercing scrutiny.— 
He sees your deeds. He he rs your thoughts. 
Every thing you ever said or did amiss is 
registered in the unchangeable records of 
his memory. Thea be persuaded to shun’ 








trials of this world, and for unborn ages 
hereafter. If you wish for success in any 
profession or occupation, good character 1s 
the best recommendation. If you value the 
respect of the wise and the virtuous, a pure 
character will alone obtain it. Your indi- 
vidual prospects of future enjoyment will 
be in proportion to your present examples 


conduct. 
No 


heal, and always leave a scar behind. 


virtue. 





WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


ties asa man and a citizen,—this is moral and 
his higher relations, as God’s creature, designed 


Now ia point of fact, that is most useful to a man 
which tends most to his happiness; a thing so 
plain, that it seems foolish to state it Yet peo- 


a man’s happiness, but what tends most to 
mone : 
sional education a very useful thing: but the 


et 


er moral or religious, they are apt to grudge as 
thrown away, especially if it interferes with the 
other education, to which they confine the name 
of “useful,” that is, the education which ena- 
bles a man to gain his livelihood. 
all be excellent in our several trades and profes- 
sions, and still be very ignorant, very miserable, 
and very wicked. We might do very well just 


man is at work always. There is a time which 
we spend with our families; a time which we 
spend with our friends and neighbors; and a ve- 


If we know not howto 

very contemptible and 
may be very excellent lawyers, surgeons, chim- 
ists, engineers, mechanics, laborers, or whatever 
else may be our particular employment. Now, 
what enables us to pass these times well, and 
our times of business aiso, is not our professional 
education, but our general one. It is the educa- 
tion which all need equally—namely, that which 
teaches a man, in the first place, his duty to God, 
and his neighbor; which trains him to good prin- 
ciples and good temper ; to think of others, and 
not onl of himself. It is that education which 
teaches him, in the next place, his duties as a citi- 
zen,to obey the laws always, and to try to getthem 
made as perfect as possible ; to understand that a 
good and just government cannot consult the in- 
terests of one we a class or calling, in pre- 
ference to another,but must see what is for the good 
of the whole; that every interest ,and every order of 
men,must give andtake; and that if each were to 


insist upon having every thing his own way,there 





of rectitude in principles, and propriety in 
Guard them ever against the, 
wounds of reputation, which are difficult to, 


calamity can be so deplorable as the loss ot | 


This may seem a very simple question, and | 
very easily answered ; but many who think so, | 
would really be very much ata loss to answer it | 
correctly. Every man ina free country, wants | 
three sorts of education :—one to fit him for his) 
own particular trade or calling,—this is profess-| 
ional education ;—another to teach him his du-,, 


political education ;—and a third, to fit him for. 


for immortality,—this is religious education.— | 


ple constantly take the word “ useful” in anoth- | 
er sense, und mean by it, not what tends most to), 


for him ; and therefore they call profes-. 


time which is spent in general education, wheth- | 


Yet we might} 
while we were at work on our business; but no’ 


ry important time which we spend with ourselves. 
ass these times well we are | 
worthless men, though we} 


, and one of which hi 
'| will find the benefit whenever he has occasion 5, 
|open his mouth to speak, or his ears to hear — 
| And, finally, all that makes a man’s mind mon 
active, and the ideas which enter it nobler an 
/more beautiful, is a great addition to his hapy, 
/ness when he is alone, and to the pleasure wij.) 
| others derive irom his socie'y when he is in soci, 
ty. ‘Therefore it is most us¢fic/ to learn to love ay, 
| understand what is beautiful whether in the wor), 
| of God, or in those of man ; whether in the fy. 
‘ers and fields, and rocks and woods, and sivers 
\and sea and sky; or in fine buildings, or ¢., 

pictures, or fine music; and inthe noble thoy’ 
jand glorious images of poetry. ‘This is the ¢, 

cation which will make a man and a people yy, 
and wise, and happy Ciive this,—and the e), 

of professional education can never be altoge:), 
|lost ; for good sense and good principles wil! ¢» 
‘sure a man’s knowing his particular busines: 
‘but kowledge of his business, on the other hand 


goodness the rarest and most profitable qualitie. 
with which any man can enter upon life now 
but they are articles of which there never can \y 
a glut: no competition or over-production ¢g), 
lessen their value ; but the more of them we cq, 
|} succeed in manufacturing, s0 much the hizhe: 
| will be their price, because there will be more | 
understand and to love them. Penny Vagazine.: 


* Let no one think less of the value of thes 
liremarks, on account of the humble title of th 
work from which they are copied. It is amon: 
ithe most valuable, and is probably the cheap. 
publication of the day, abounding in general ji 
struction, calculated to interest the young read 
er, and to win him to habits of study and ws. 
fulness. 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 

It is fancied that it is quite suflicient to put u 
an iron rod, with one end in the ground and th 
othera few feet higherthan the roof, to protect ; 
building from lightning — It should be impresse: 

on the public that conductors, unless perfectly in 

'sulated are calculated to produce the disaster tlie 
are intended to prevent. ‘The best mode of in 
‘salating them is for them to pass throug! 
iglass rings, and in no part to be in contact wil! 
any thing but glass. The lightning conducto!s 
| placed on the Royal Exchange at Paris are : 
| perfect model in this respect.—Jdem. 


AGE OF SHEEP. . 

| _ The age of sheep may be known by examining 
| their front teeth. They are «ight in number, 
|and appear during the first year, all of a smal 
size. In the second year, the two middle ones 
fall out, and their place is supplied by two new 
teeth, which are easily distinguished by being °' 
a larger size. In the third year two other stall 
teeth, one from each side, drop out and are reple 
ced by two large ones; so that there are now /0u! 
large teeth in the middie, and two pointed ones 
oneach side. {nthe fourth year the large tee” 
are six in number, and only two small ones Tt 
main, one at each end of the range. In the fifth 
year the remaining small teeth are lost, and the 
whole front teeth are large. In the sixth year the 
whole begin to be broken; and in the seventh, 
sometimes sooner,some fall out or are broken.—!). 


200,000 White mp oer poe | Trees 900 
he Subscriber has on hand and for sale ; 
000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, ° 
two and three year’s 
transplanted, are in a 


owth, which have or 
Stealthy and thrifty con 00 
tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,50 tolS2, 
per hundred, delivered at the nursery. Als, 
few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese Wiute 
Mulberry. ASA BUTLER. 


'| 
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would be nothing but the wildest confusion, or 
the merest tyranny. And because a great part. 





every besetting sin. So sha!! you receive 








of all that goes wrong in public or private life’ 


P. S. All orders, Post paid will be punetua! 
ly attended to. . 
Suffield,Conn., April 1st, 1833, p20 £9" 








